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Reprint from The Perfectionist, May 1844. 
A Christian Nation.---No. 2. 
There is a strong prejudice in this country 

against the ‘ Union of Church and State,’ which 

may be offended at our project of a Christian 

Nation. We apprehend, however, that a clear 

view of what we propose, with true definitions 

of the terms, Church and State, will show that 
there is no occasion for such offense. 

1. If by the term ‘Union of Church and 
State,’ is meant a union of the State with some 
existing visible ecclesiastical organization—some 
one of the many sects, who hold the Bible in 
common, and dispute about the interpretation 
of it—we have proposed no such union, but 
The constitu- 





have expressly disclaimed it. 
tional changes which we suggested, would in- 
deed unite the State with religion, but not with 
a church, which is but a human vehicle of reli- 
gion, entirely distinct from it. Our plan of 
annexation might be called a ‘ union of the 
kingdom of God and State,’ or a ‘ union of the 
Bible and State,’ but not a ‘ union of Church 
and State.’ The distinction may be made clear 
by recurring to an individual example. Sup- 
pose an irreligious man has imbibed a strong 
prejudice against joining any visible church.— 
We might, in perfect consistency with any prin- 
ciples that we hold, urge him to become reli- 
gious, to submit his spirit to God, to believe and 
confess Jesus Christ, to adopt the Bible as his 
spiritual counselor, and yet say to him, ‘ You 
need not join any church ; all we advise you to 
do, may be done between yourself and God, 
without entangling you in any human organi- 
zation.” Instead of urging the State to join 
itself to any church, (except of course ‘ the 
church of the first-born’ within the vail,) we 
should be very willing thatits constitution should 
forever prohibit its annexation to any separate 
visible ecclesiastical organization. 

2. If by the terms ‘Union of Church and 
State,’ is meant a union of the State with reli- 
gion, in any form, then the prejudice against 
such a union has already occasion to be alarm- 
ed. Very few, ifany, of the States wholly 
abstain from connection of government with 
religion. Chaplaincies, Fast and Thanksgiving 
proclamations, oaths, and many other religious 
elements, are admitted into State organizations 
and usages. Several of the States order by 
law, that the Bible shall be read in their com- 
mon schools. This may be regarded as the 
germ of all we propose. It as truly involves a 
‘union of church and State,’ as would the adop- 
tion of the Bible into the Constitution. It has 
been decided by high judicial authority in some 
States that any law which militates with the 
law of God, is null and void. This again in- 
Volves the principle of Theocraecy, and is a 
union of ‘ religion and State,’ though not of 
‘church and State.’ We sce no valid reason 
why a State that has gone thus far, may not 
go farther, and make its religious acts entirely 
legitimate (as they are not at present) by open- 
ly professing subjection to God, and adopting 
the Bible as the basis of its constitution and leg- 
islation. 

3. The prejudice against the ‘ union of church 





and State’ which exists in this country, had its 





origin in the oppressions which our forefathers 
suffered from prelacy, united with the British 
government. That was and isa proper ‘ union 
of church and State.’ Two distinct organiza- 
tions, one ecclesiastical and the other political, 
are united in the British Constitution. The 
English church hasa creed, priesthood, organi- 
zation, and even judiciary, separate from the 
State. The State is not married to religion, 
but to a machine that is supposed to manufac- 
ture religion. Its union is not with God or his 
kingdom, but with a body of ecclesiastics who 
are supposed to be the representatives of God. 
The religious element of its Constitution is not 
the Bible, bat the ‘ thirty-nine articles.’ It is 
in the nature of such a union, that either the 
church should be the tool of the State and an 
engine of political oppression, or that the State 
should be the tool of the church and an engine 
of sectarian oppression. Our fathers reasona- 
bly hated this union. But their hatred did not 
extend to a union of religion and State. This 
is evident from the fact that the political insti- 
tutions which they founded in this country were 
semi-religious. The first government of the 
New-Haven colony was avowedly a Theocracy. 
If the people of this country have confounded 
the idea of religion with that of a church, and 
have thus come to abhor a union not only of 
‘ church and State,’ but of religion and State, 
they have forsaken the views of their fathers— 
their prejudice has so enlarged itself, that it is 
not sanctioned by the example of those from 
whom it descended. 

4. Itis not to be denied that an individual 
in becoming religious, is liable to fall into sec- 
tarianism and bigotry. The affections which 
religion awakens, and the attachments which it 
occaions, are peculiarly deep and strong; and 
when they are not regulated by sound judgment, 
they produce distortion of characier, and lead 
toilliberal habits. But is this a good reason for 
not urging a man to become religious, or for 
dissuading him from it? Js there not a greater 
liability to evil, on the other hand, from his re- 
maining irreligicus ; and of the two dangers, 
ought we not to choose the least? We may 
caution him against the danger of illiberality, 
and we may put him in the way to avoid it, by 
advising him to hold himself aloof from all sec- 
tarian organizations. But this should not hin- 
der us from urging him to submit his heart to 
God. The reader may apply all this to a State, 
as well as to an individual. 

5. If the prejudice against the ‘ union of 
church and State,’ is really a prejudice against 
the union of religion and State, we are bound 
by our allegiance to God to denounce it as a 
foolish, wicked, and mischievous device of the 
devil to hinder the kingdoms of this world from 
becoming the kingdoms of Jesus Christ. God 
has as good right to rule nations as individuals ; 
and every obligation to acknowledge his sover- 
eignty which presses on men as private persons, 
presses with equal weight on them in every as- 
sociate capacity. To say that the people of a 
State ought to be religious, but the State itself 
ought to have no religion, is as if a householder 
should advise each member of his family to be 
religious, but should insist that he as the head 
of the family, and the family itself, should have 
no religion ; or as if a merchant should resolve 
to be religious at home, and in church meetings, 
but never to carry his religion into his store 
and out-door business. 

One thing is certain, viz: any nation that 
has such a prejudice against the ‘union of 
church and State,’ that it cannot annex itself 
to the kingdom of God by the course we have 
pointed out, or by some equivalent course, 
WILL BE DESTROYED. The Almighty has ap- 
pointed Jesus Christ the political as well as 
spiritual head of all nations. His kingdom, by 
the sure word of prophecy, is to succeed and 


take the place of the Gentile monarchies, rep- 
resented by Nebuchadnezzar’s image. He has 
already commenced his reign over the human 
race, and will surely wield the iron rod which 
dashed in pieces the Jewish and Roman king- 
doms, till the whole world shall be subdued 
under him. Certain and utter ruin, then, is 
before this nation andevery State in it, and 
every other nation that is too fond of freedom, 
or too fearful of a ‘union of church and State,’ 
to give Jesus Christ its throne. 





FOR THE CIRCULAR. 


Bible History. 


I have been unusually interested of late in 
the study of the Old Testament Scripture, par- 
ticularly the record of God’s dealings with his 
people. It is said that some, at least, of these 
things happened for ensamples, and were writ- 
ten for our admonition, and they,are certainly 
very instructive. The history of the Jews, 
though it brings out the stiff-neckedness and 
rebellion of that chosen people, has also its ma- 
ny instances of heroism, through confidence in 
God. The extremes of faith and unbelief, and 
their consequences, are distinctly marked, and 
profitable for reflection. The jealous care with 
which God watched over them while leading 
them out from Egyptian oppression—the un- 
qualified trust which he required them to repose 
in him—the extreme jealousy and displeasure 
with which he regarded every deviation toward 
other gods, shine out like beacon lights in our 
path. Witness their first arrival on the borders 
of the promised land; the spies are sent out, 
one from each tribe, and after a patient search 
return, and with perfect unanimity pronounce 
the land all they could desire, a land flowing 
with milk and honey. Ten of them, taking a 
perfectly correct natural view of all that they 
had seen, declare the project of taking posses- 
sion of this land, swarming with a dense and 
warlike people, in the fortified possession of it, 
and its walled cities, as utterly impossible. But 
two of the twelve, taking a correct spiritual 
view of things, regard the promise of God, ‘I 
have given them into thy hand,’ as greater than 
a swarming population—than fenced cities, or 
even than the giants, the sons of Anak. To 
the ten, in comparison with the inhabitants, 
themselves were as grasshoppers. To the two, 
in comparison with the promise of God, these 
people of the land were as grasshoppers. But 
the people leaned to the natural view, and 
hearkened unto the ten ; and inasmuch as they 
thus left God out of their knowledge, God left 
them to be overthrown of their enemies, and to 
perish in the wilderness. 

When, after a discipline of forty years of 
weary wandering in the wilderness, they again 
emerged in view of their inheritance, and even 
after they had won the first great battle, which 
was precipitated upon them by Sihon and Og, 
it required much exhortation to raise them 
above their natural fears. The encouragement 
is oft repeated, ‘ Be strong and of good cour- 
age.’ ‘ Be very courageous.’ ‘ Fear them not.’ 
And as a basis for their courage, God continu- 
ally proclaimed this truth in varied language 
unto them: ‘I am among you a mighty God 
and a terrible; I will destroy your enemies.’— 
The recognition of this truth seems to be con- 
sidered as all-important, the ‘ one thing need- 
ful,’ which God would have planteddeep in the 
heart of the whole nation. This fact is worthy 
of consideration. 

Again, the evidence which was adduced to 
prove this fact, is another point of interest. 
They were continually exhorted to look back 
and see what God had done for them ; his mir- 
acles in Egypt; his great deliverance at the 
Red sea ; and the overthrow of Sihon and Og ; 





their guidance and miraculous sustenance thro’ 


all their wanderings: these things were urged 
as proof that God was among them, and though 
his presence was not perceptible to the natural 
eye, yet these evidences of his power and will, 
beaming out from time to time, were not to be 
forgotten or despised. His displeasure was hot 
against all such forgetfulness. And it was with 
mingled threatenings and assurances like these, 
(and it required them all,) that these people 
were urged up against the nations of Canaan— 
greater and mightier than they. No disparity 
of force or circumstances was allowed to have 
any weight, or be any hindrance. ‘ God with 
them’ was to overbalance all excess of numbers, 
or advantage of position, and to overrule all 
fear. 

As we trace their history, we see that when 
God transferred the authority from Moses to 
Joshua, he did so by exalting Joshua in the 
sight of the people, as he had Moses in the be- 
ginning. This public evidence of his approba- 
tion, was Joshua’s commission in all after time 
—he was approved of God. When, again, they 
encompassed the first city in the land, the walls 
thereof were thrown down by the power of 
God, without any effort of theirs other than an 
act of recognition of him. By this display of 
his power, God again exalted himself in the eyes 
of the very men who were to conquer the land, 
thus establishing the proof of his presence, and 
encouraging them to feats of the greatest daring. 
Notwithstanding, at Ai they met with a reverse, 
and with the usual treachery of the natural 
heart, they reproached God ; and magnifying 
the dangers which surrounded them, wished 
themselves back on the other side Jordan. 
Here again God’s jealousy blazed out. He 
showed them that there was a spirit in the camp 
which did not recognize him,—an evil eye which 
looked wishfully towards private gain, in disre- 
gard of the public good. But e’er the leaven 
had time to work, by the direction of God the 
offender was searched out, and the proof of his 
guilt revealed, and he and all that was his des- 
troyed: and then, again, Israel was victorious. 

Another important thought which this histo- 
ry suggests, is the care which God took to have 
all the gods of the nations ef Canaan destroyed, 
and every trace of them or their worship blotted 
out from the land. The burden of the whole 
law which he gave his people, was, ‘ Thou shalt 
have no other gods before me.’ On this, and 
the like of it, hing all the law; and hence di- 
rections to have them utterly destroyed were 
often repeated ; and implicit obedience to the 
directions received the approval of God, and 
disobedience or neglect was severely rebuked 
and punished. Aad in the prosecution of the 
work the command was, ‘ Let not thine eye pity 
or thy hand spare.’ The reason assigned for this 
severity, was, the danger of their being drawn 
away by the influence of visible gods, to forget 
and forsake the invisible and true, in whom was 
their salvation, And the event shows that the 
danger was not magnified. Had the Jews rec- 
ognized God continually as a God among them, 
they would have been obedient to his law, and 
he would have put all their enemies under their 
feet. It is this putting him afar off, and allow- 
ing things visible to become, as it were, a wall 
around them, shutting God without,which makes 
men indifferent to his service. If they can on- 
ly keep things visible far enough off to encom- 
pass God within, the consciousness of his pres- 
ence will make obedience to him a pleasure. 
But the generations of Israel who saw not God’s 
mighty works were prone to forget him, and 
were in turn forsaken of him and given up at 
times to serve dumb idols, and idolatrous na- 
tions. Now we, though we wrestle not against 
flesh and blood, like them, may profit by their 
example ; for now, as then, God is a very pres- 
ent God. H. N. L. 

Verona, N. Y., April, 1852. 
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responds to Christ’s saying ‘ make to yourselves 
friends with the mammon of unrighteousness, | 
that when ye fail they may receive you into | 
everlasting habitations.’ His advice to the | 
poor is equally beautiful. ‘ Let your conver- | 
sation be without covetousness ; and be content | 
with such things as ye have; for he hath said, | 
I will never leave nor forsake thee. So that we 
may boldly say, The Lord is my helper, and I 
will not fear what man shall do unto me.’| 
Heb. 13: 5, 6. 

Paul was not only liberal in money, but lib- 
eral in good works ; and to his other son, Titus, 
he sends particular exhortations on this point— 
that he should be a pattern of good works to 
the luxurious Cretans, and instruct his church 
to ‘maintain good works for necessary uses, 
that they be not unfruitful.’ H. 





Habits for Students. 


The following ‘ Rules for the Formation of 
Habits,”’ we find in a late educational work: 

1. Have a plan laid beforehand, for every 
day. 2. Acquire a habit of untiring industry. 
3. Cultivate perseverance. 4. Cultivate a hab- 
it of punctuality. 5. Be an early riser. 6. Be 
in the habit of learning something from every 
man with whom you meet. 7. Form fixed prin- 
ciples on which to think and act. 8. Be sim- 
ple and neat in your personal habits. 9. Ac- 
quire the habit of doing every thing well. 10. 
Make constant effort to master your temper.— 
11. Cultivate soundness of judgment. 12. Ob- 
serve a proper treatment of parents, friends, 
and companions.— Todd’s Students’? Manual. 

These rules vividly remind us of Dr. Frank- 
lin’s money maxims. The peculiar character- 
istic of both is entire absence of reference to God. 
Here we are told to ‘ observe a proper treatment 
of friends,’ &c.; but nota thought is suggested 
about Jesus Christ, who is the best friend of 
education, and every true interest. Here, al- 
so, we are told to ‘ make constant efforts to 
master the temper ;’ but nothing said about 
getting a new ‘ temper,’ based on ‘ peace, joy, 
and comfort in the Holy Ghost.’ 

Education is one of the most important inte- 
rests of life: indeed, properly considered, it is 
the only business of life, and consists in the 
perfect development of every faculty of our 
being. It is therefore of the highest impor- 
tance that it be conducted upon right principles. 
The object of education fills our souls ; in it we 
behold our destinies; but we never could hope 
to work them out under such rules as given 
above. However, we are not left guideless on 
this subject. Andif we conceive of education 
merely as the attainment of knowledge, (which 
is the common limitation of the word,) the best 
‘rules’ for that attainment may be found in the 
Bible. 

Solomon, who is certainly good authority on 
this subject, says, ‘‘ The fear of the Lord is the 
beginning of knowledge.” This, then, is th 
first ‘habit? to be formed. Here is a sure 
foundation to build upon. If persons build 
upon any other foundation, though they may 
become ‘ infinitely wise in their own conceit,’ 
their wisdom is but foolishness. This habit 
will lead the student into communication with 
the source of all wisdom. ‘In Christ are hid 
all the treasures of wisdom and knowledge.’ 
It is ‘ penny-wise and pound-foolish’ to seek 
only the knowledge that may be derived from 
books, &e., neglecting the great fountain to 
which we can always have access through faith. 
‘Shallow draughts intoxicate the brain, but 
drinking deeply, sobers us again.’ The fountain 
in Christ is the only place where we can ‘ drink 
deep.’ 

This saying of Christ, for aught we see to 
the contrary, is as applicable to the student as 
tothe merchant: “‘ Take no thought for the 
morrow; . . . Seck first the kingdom of heav- 
en, and its righteousness, and all these things 
shall be added unto you.”” However opposite 
this may seem from scholastic prudence, we are 
confident it is the true basis of education: 
‘habits of industry’ may be good in themselves, 
but they are only’ secondary to this leading 
principle. Faith and trust in God are far pref- 
erable in the school of wisdom to ‘habits of 





early rising,’ ‘ perseverance,’ &c. ‘ Taking no 


thought for the morrow’ is not very consonant 
with ‘having a plan laid beforehand for every 
day,’ but we cannot help it: ‘ sufficient unto the 
day is the evil [and the good] thereof.’ 

In conclusion, we would propose as substitutes 
for Mr. Todd’s twelve rules the following :— 
1. Seek from God daily food for the heart and 
mind. 2. Acquire a habit of untiring atten- 
tion to the truth. 3. Cultivate faith. 4. Cul- 
tivate faithfulness. 5. Confess Christ in thine 


heart ‘when thou sittest in the house, and when 


thou walkest by the way, when thou liest down, 
and when thou risest up.? 6. Cultivate a pur- 
pose to ‘ know all things.’ 7. Seek inspiration. 
8. Think more of internals than externals. 
9. Acquire the habit of doing everything ‘hearti- 
ly, as unto the Lord.’ 10. ‘ Put off the old 
man with his deeds, and put on the new man 
Christ Jesus.’ 11. Cultivate charity. 12. 
‘Love God with all thy heart, mind, and 
strength, and thy neighbor as thyself.’ 
W. A. H. 





The following very sensible article is from an Eng- 
lish Journal. We copy it fromthe New York Home 
Journal. The fact that such free thought finds 
utterance in high places on both sides of the great 
water, indicates that ‘ the fashion of this world’ is 
indeed yielding to the encroachments of common 
sense. The article has some special interest for us, 
because we hear init a distant echo of our much 
abused First Annual Report and Bible Argument. 


An Old Doctor’s Opinion on Woman’s Dress. 


You ask me for my opinion on the subject of prac- 
tical reform in the dress of women. As I have a 
habit of speaking out, you shall hear it roundly, and 
at once. I here premise that I utterly disclaim any 
admiration of the exaggerated and ridiculous carica- 
tures exhibited on the stage and in our shop win- 
dows, under the title of ‘ Bloomer Costume;’ such a 
theatrical style of attire is not to be desired, nor 
would it be imitated by sensible women; but a modi- 
fied phase of the proposed reform may be very judi- 
ciously and becomingly substituted. I think that 
the sooner an alteration and improvement takes place 
in female attire, the better. Iam perfectly aware 
that vulgar ridicule and conceited prejudice operate 
powerfully to prevent this being effected, but we have 
so many instances on record of beneficial discoveries 
and progressions being the marked objects of scorn 
and derision when first discussed, that a reflective 
mind will not be dismayed at the antagonism offered 
by impertinence or ignorance. I think woman’s 
dress, as at present arranged, is liable to the objec- 
tions of dirt, danger, discomfort, and most certainly, 
despite its ‘ Alexandrine length,’ indelicacy. Wo- 
man has two legs as well as man, and it is essential 
to have them as closely and as separately clothed to 
insure from cold and undue exposure. I have seen 
accidents, when a woman might have escaped with- 
out serious hurt, had not her instinctive attention 
been given to replacing her deranged outer garments 
—she knew she was insecurely covered below, and 
her anxiety to prevent further exposure was the di- 
rect cause of mutilation of body, and often loss of ex- 
istence. Had she been accustomed to be well cased 
in some sound material, she would have been less 
fastidious about showing a leg for a few minutes, and 
the preservation of limb and life greatly facilitated 
thereby. I have lately had two female patients, 
who fell, while going up stairs, in consequence of 
their skirts being too long to admit the possibility 
of ascending without raising these ridiculous petti- 
coats with one hand, One lady, unfortunately, kad 
her first-born in her arms; the child received a se- 
vere concussion of the brain, and the mother dislo- 
cated her wrist. 

I have been called to attend many with rheumatic 
affections of the limbs, and internal diseases of the 
lower organs, when, on inquiry, I have found the 
patients either entirely without close-fitting habili- 
ments, or wearing those of a flimsy and useless qual- 
ity, affording no protection whatever against draught 
or damp. Now, if one of the two sexes must needs 
go about the world in such an unguarded state of 
body, L really think we men are most competent to 
incur the risk attending it, for the higher and more 
nervous organization of women renders it doubly in- 
cumbent on them to be uniformly and carefully 
wrapped about the extremities. 

In making good my charge of ‘ dirt,’ the world will 
admit the visible evidence afforded by trailing skirts 
every dusty or rainy day. I am a tolerable philoso- 
pher, and not easily disturbed by trifles, but when I 
see expensive silks and satins go about doing the 
work of crossing-sweepers’ brooms—when I see sev- 
eral inches of rich dresses trailing through the hete- 
rogencous offensive gatherings of city streets—when 
I see shoes and stockings one mass of mud—when I 
walk in a choking cloud of dust raised by the fair 
beings around me—really my equanimity gets slight- 
ly irritated, and I am inclined to apply a pair of 
scissors to the ‘ part affected ;’ and here I can say 
something of the indelicacy advanced. Women who 
have a natural respect for common cleanliness, as 
naturally endeavor to preserve their skirts from 
contamination, and frequently on a rainy day I have 
beheld ladies holding their dresses so high, that a 
most unseemly display was the consequence. Poor 
things! they were perfectly innocent of the same 
display, and only exercising a womanly desire to 
keep ‘tidy ; but I vow I have witnessed indelicate 
exhibitions, from attempts to keep long petticoats 
out of the mud, that offended good taste and refined 
feeling more than any reasonable adoption touching 
Turkish trousers could havedone. I have seen wo- 
men get out of an omnibus on black, sloppy days, 
when one of two results it was impossible to avoid— 
either the drapery must serve as a mop to the steps, 
or there must be a very uncertain degree of personal 
exposure ; in the first case, there is the spoilation of 
a good dress and great annoyance to the wearer ; in 
the latter, the unavoidable ‘ indelicacy’ is a subject 


of grinning delight to gny empty-headed ‘ gent’ that 
may be passing. It is my opinion that a woman’s 
walking-robe should be independent of drenched 
flag-stones and filthy puddles. She ought to be able 
to walk without devoting her sole attention to the 
bottom of her dress. She ought to be educated with 


that the supposed possession of locomotive power | 
above the ancle is ‘shocking’ and ‘ improper.’— | 
Heaven forbid that I should in the remotest manner, 

wish to neutralize the exquisite and charming con- 

stituents of woman’s real modesty. I have seen too 

much of the holy worth and moral strength attached 

to woman’s conduct, to be able to do otherwise than 

worship and respect the innate principles which 

prompt such exemplification. I am no raying enthu- 

siast, seeking to place man and woman in false posi- 

tions, but 1 am mentally convinced that woman 

might be invested with a freer and safer style of at- 

tire, without being disqualified for any of her im- 

portant relations, either as mother, wife, daughter, 

sister, or citizen. 

Now for the ‘ discomfort.’ Perhaps this would be 
best understood by adopting the practical advice of 
an American lady to a young gentleman who consid- 
ered his brains and whiskers competent to rule the 
solar system. ‘‘ Just try long petticoats yourself in 
muddy weather, and see how you like them.” We 
have little doubt that an hour’s experience in the 
dabbling, dirty, trailing garments would lessen the 
wonder that sensible women should seek some style 
more pleasant for ‘getting about’ in. Fancy the 
bliss of walking with draggling, heavy, mud-soaken 
petticoats flapping against the ancles at every step! 
Consider how pleasant it is to have the feet thorough- 
ly dredged with dry, foul dust on a hot dog day! 
Imagine the freedom of running up stairs to the third 
floor, with a candlestick in one hand and some domes- 
tic luggage in the other! There is a constriction of 
limb and action that makes the journey more difficult 
than a round or two on the treadmill; and then in 
the mazy dance, what total impossibility of activity 
or healthy freedom do long petticoats cause, when 
every partner is likely to step on the hem and pro- 
duce unlimited rents; what yards of damaged gos- 
samer, and what myriads of ‘ undone gathers’ I have 
observed and pitied! Indeed, I am acquainted with 
a family of three young ladies who regularly take 
needle and thread to evening parties, for the express 
purpose of ‘sewing each other up.’ Just cast your 
eye round a room during the last‘ gallop,’ and the 
chances are that you will behold sufficient tattered 
and pinned-up flounces to suggest the notion of a 
genteel game at romps in Rag Fair. 

I also believe that long petticoats afford a 
disgraceful concealment to the feet of sloven- 
ly, lazy women, and did we dare to inspect the 
state in which many keep their ‘ propelling 
members,’ we should find trodden-down, slip- 
shod, ragged shoes, and unmended, dirty hose 
to a disreputable extent; and this condition of 
the feet, and a yawning, half-undone row of 
‘hooks and eyes’ down the back, are points of 
personal neglect which always mark a slatternly 
and not too really delicate woman. Men in 
daily life are invariably neater and better equip- 
ped about the feet than women ; but if women’s 
garments were short enough to be entirely out 
of the, mud and dust, and yet of a perfectly 
modest length, ladies would soon be as partic- 
ular about their shoes and boots as they are 
now about their collars and cuffs. 

During my visits to the Great Exhibition, I 
had multifold opportunities of witnessing the 
absurd extent to which the ‘ fashion’ of ‘ long 
petticoats’ has been carried. I accidentally 
trod on the frail muslin of a young lady, and 
the consequence was arent some half-yard in 
length. 1 apologized, but the girl, with frank 
sense, replied, ‘Don’t name it sir; ladies wear 
their dresses so long, that it is impossible to 
avoid treading on them.’ A little further on, 
I observed the skirt of a Jady in literal rags at 
the bottom—the lining had been pulled and 
torn into small fragments, and fell beneath the 
silk in dirty shreds, affording a subject for laugh- 
ter and centempt to all around, until the gen- 
tleman with ler begged her to step aside and 
pin it up, if possible. I happened to be leay- 
ing one day when it rained heavily, and the 
distress of the well-dressed women was pitiable. 
The bottoms of their dresses seemed the great 
focus of anxiety; and no wonder. The turn- 
ing of skirts over shoulders, the tucking-up in 
all manner of mysterious arrangements, and 
the general venting of disgust at the abomina- 
tion of long petticoats, assured me that women 
have a very keen and impatient sense of the in- 
convenience inflicted by them; and really the 
odd and not very decorous display of under- 
garments and limbs would have been well obvi- 
ated by a more rational style of walking attire. 
And let us here say a word on the extravagant 
outlay incurred by this willful destruction of 
material. 

I have ventured to remonstrate with my 
daughters sometimes, when they requested a 
sum of money for ‘new dresses,’ and observed 
that the dresses they were condemning scemed 
very presentable. ‘Oh, yes!’ was the reply, 
‘they are very good, excepting round the bot- 
tom, and they are not fit to be seen there ;’ and 
sure enough they convinced me of the fact, by 
exhibiting a collection of soiled and unseemly 
skirts that offended my vision most sensibly, and 
a twenty pound note left my pocket while I 
poured somewhat fierce anathemas on ‘long pet- 
ticoats.’ I am as proud of seeing my wite and 
daughters well dressed as any man, but I deci- 
dedly object to giving half a guinea a yard for 

















silk to sweep the streets with. 


Thus, we see that ‘long petticoats’ are alike 


objectionable either in the promenade or polka, 
and ought to be discarded by rational women as 
one of those excrescenses of Fashion which so 


often disfigure wh f 
less of false delicacy than to entertain the notion | heautiful 6 at ustare made perfect and 


I firmly believe that these ridicu- 


lously long petticoats were first employed by 


some high-born child of physical misfortune, 
who had swollen legs or deformed feet trans- 
mitted with the same blood that claimed a cor- 
onet, and thus were primitively worn on the 
same principle as the stiff, high, abominable 
stocks exhibited by men some half century since 
were—that of hiding an offensive ugliness ; 
but why the well-turned ankles and neat feet 
of the majority of women should be shrouded 
in dirty, trolloping drapery, and why the want 


of healthy liberty of action and personal com- 


fort should be thrust -on the whole sex on such 
a score, only the obstinate and silly prejudice 
of Fashion can explain. 

And now to a frightful source of evil—the 
tight, small waist, so much admired by those 
who dream not of the mortal consequences at- 
tending. A mass of suffering and disease is 
attributable to this compression of the viscera 
which is truly deplorable. Few out of the 
pale of physilogical research and evidence, have 
a notion of what ‘ small waists’ originate ; the 
fashion is as unnatural as unartistic, and a pain- 
ter or sculptor would turn with pity or contempt 
from the young lady whose waist can be alnibst 
spanned. How can digestion and circulation 
go on, with the ribs compressed into such a 
wasp-like cireumference as we are daily forced 
to look on? Low can the spine retain its beau-- 
tiful upright figure, so warped and ill-treated 
as itis? Can we believe that God did his work 
so badly in the fairest and most exquisite work 
of His creation, that buckram and steel are 
needed to prop up ‘the house of life ?? Did 
he mould the best of his creatures so carelessly, 
that pinching in here and swelling out there are 
essential to render the ‘ plastic, breathing im- 
age’ fit to enter a drawing-room? What inso- 
lent presumption is in the hand that seeks to 
improve the upright beauty of the human being ? 
And does not the short-sighted mortal think 
that Nature will not have her revenge for the 
insult thrust upon her? Does the woman im- 
agine that the arteries, veins, stomach, lungs, 
and heart, will do their proper duties under 
such a grasping vice of artificial constraint ?— 
Does she think her progeny will be strong and 
healthy, as if born of an untrammelled moth- 
er? Surely, there is need of reform in this 
error most peremptorily ; for if the real amount 
of injury inflicted on the human system by 
means of stays, were exposed to the blind vic- 
tim’s eyes, 4 woman would turn from ‘corsets’ as 
from a boa constrictor. I have three girls in my 
family, but not one of them has ever been in- 
carcerated in ‘stays.? A substantial sort of 
close-fitting vest is all I ever permitted them to 
wear ; and I am happy to say, that finer forms, 
or better constitutions, cannot be produced ; 
their spines are as straight as those of my boys, 
and had I a score of girls to bring up, I would 
teach them to look on steel, whalebone and 
buckram as so many means of suicide, 

There is another condition of female dress 
which deserves unmitigated censure ; I mean 
the mysterious heap of either feathers, flannel, 
horse-hair, or wool, which goes by the generic 
name of ‘bustle.’ [have followed ladies who 
sported such an extreme redundance in this de- 
partment, that it at once appeared laughably 
unnatural and grossly indelicate. Oh, what a 
pity it is that woman is not able to appreciate 
the natural and exquisite beauty of her form ! 
How it is to be regretted, not only in a pre: 
cal, but in an artistic sense, thatshe pinches in 
here and piles up there, regardless of the power 
and @esign of the Creator! Why will she in- 
sist on screwing in the ribs, and thereby ruin- 
ing one of the greatest beauties of the human 
form ?——a flat straight back. All grace is utter- 
ly negatived by the round, hunched-up should- 
ers, which too often mark the female figure, and 
which are almost invariably the result of undue 
pressure on the spinal muscles. I saw a young 
woman on horseback at Brighton, a few days 
since, whose waist was a “‘ mere nothing ;” J 
looked at her with pity, for not only was sbe 
miserably sickly-looking, but her whole figure 
was angular and ugly to a painful degree, and 
not a ‘line of beauty” presented itself, to the 
eye, despite her very taper waist. And now, 
taking all things into consideration, do you not 
think, my dear friend, that woman’s dress might 
be improved? There is not the slightest occa- 
sion for women to be dressed like men; but I 
contend that flowing skirts of reasonable length, 
with trowsers, full or otherwise, to the ae 
would be infinitely superior, in every way, to 
the nasty, uncomfortable, dirty ‘long petti- 


coats,’ now in vogue, most strenuously observ- 
ing, at the same time, that the body be habited 
loosely and freely, and I am convinced this re- 
form would afford exhibitions of elegance far 
beyond any thing the present system can show. 
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“Tf any man be in Christ he is a new crea- 


ture; old things have passed away ; behold all 
things are become new.” (2 Cor. 5: 17.)— 
The next passage tells us how ‘all things are 
become new:? viz., ‘all things are of God.’ 
The unregenerated man sees things growing as 
the result merely of natural laws. But the 
spiritual man—the new man in Christ Jesus— 
sees all things centrally, not simply with his 
natural perception, but with his interior under- 
standing: he perceives God as the center of 
creation, around which all things cluster. All 
the processes which we trace out with the 
natural understanding, are but external mani- 
festations—the superficial show of things: the 
realities are in God, and emanate from him.— 
God is not only the past Creator of all things, 
but a present Creator—he is constantly creating 
new things. Every thing that grows, and all 
that is produced by the multitude of agencies 
at work in the world, are but so many develop- 
ments of his life: even the food we eat is filled 
with, the life of God. When we see things in 
this central way, with hearts of faith, under- 
standing that God is the present Creator and 
upholder of all things, we can receive things in 
a truthful way. The food we receive will be 
poisonous to our life, and tend to make us ani- 
mals, if we conceive of it simply as the fruit of 
the ground. 

—The usefulness of life consists in its re- 
turn to God. When life that has emanated 
from God, and united itself to matter, returns 
to its source, it attains its end. Life is sent 
forth into creation to bless and glorify God.— 
If it stops in its circuit, or turns outward from 
God, it fails to fulfill its function. But if our 
life turns back to God in faith and love, laden 
with gratitude and thankfulness for his gifts, 
we forward his purpose, and complete the cir- 
cuit—send life back to its source. 

—Fating and drinking, when properly con- 
ducted, is a sacrifice to God. We may conceive 
of life as a tree, growing out of God, of which 
we are branches. The life of the tree is a 
unit, and, of course, whatever nourishes the 
branches, benefits the great tree of life, and 
is a sacrifice to God. If we eat with the con- 
sciousness that our life is received from God, 
and that all its processes are connected with 
the divine life, our life, as Paul says, ‘ increas- 
eth with the increase of God.’ Then our food 
is a sacrifice to God—an incense offering—min- 
istering growth and nourishment to his great 
temple. 





[The series of “Home-Tarxs’”’ (continued in this paper 
from the Oneida Circular.) will be understood to be off- 
hand conversational lectures, spoken at our evening fireside, 
and phonographically reported by Wm. A. Hinps.] 


Home-Talk by J. H. N.---No. 91. 


(Rerorntep ror tHe Circutar, Marcu 19, 1851.) 
PURPOSE A MEASURE OF CHARACTER. 

I think that the distinction between charac- 
ters as to force, elevation of aim, and worth, 
lies in the difference of their purpose. I am 
not speaking now of moral value, but of foree, 
dignity, power,—difference in motive quan- 
tity. And here we must make a distine- 
tion between two sorts of action ; between what 
is properly called volition—will, that produces, 
immediate action, as when a man strikes a blow 
with a hammer—and purpose, which does not 
necessarily produce immediate action, but is 
the continued source of action—the cause of a 
great many specific wills. We can illustrate the 
difference between the two forces—direct sim- 
ple volition, and continuous purpcse—by ex- 
amples in the physical world. The falling 
of a stone, the blow of a hammer, or any 
other such direct action, may be considered as 
representing the simple force of volition or will. 
But a coiled-up spring is like a purpose. A 
spring coiled up in a watch has no perceptible 
motion in itself, but it keeps the wheels of the 
watch going, and in rapid motion, for twenty- 
four hours’ time. I should call that spring a 
fair representation of purpose in a man; and the 
motion of the balance wheel represents what we 
call specific volition. The spring in that clock 


keeps it ticking in the way that you observe, for 


ten days together. You seein the pendulum 
a specific motion ; but the purpose that keeps it 
going is back in the coil of the spring. That 
| seldom has to be meddled with. It is the same 
continuous force from day to day, for a consid- 
erable length of time. 

With this idea of the difference between vo- 
lition and purpose—understanding that one is 
the spring and source of the other, and is rela- 
ted to it as the spring of a clock stands related 
to the motion of the pendulum—TI do not know 





as the brutes have any purpose. They have 
passions and appetites; and, as these passions 
are excited, they put forth specific wills ; but I 
do not see in them any considerable evidence 
of purpose—a coiled-up spring producing a con- 
tinuous and consistent aim at a general object. 

Then, as we come up to the higher order of 
beings, I see that men are divided into two clas- 
ses. There is a lower class of men, who have 
no purpose in life, but are to a great extent 
like the brutes—moved by circumstances—the 
whole action of their life is in specific will; 
they do what circumstances and surrounding 
influences compel them to do as they go along. 
Society, and the forces of nature, are all the 
time touching them, and they move under the 
impulse of these forces. The movement of 
their life is not the result of an inward spring, 
a principle, but is the momentary action pro- 
duced by appetites, passions and external in- 
fluences. 

Above them is a class of men who do 

form a purpose in life, and carry it out. These 
are altogether superior to the first class, and 
get the advantage of them. They are the 
ones that make money, and carry out all the 
great enterprises of the day ; and they use the 
other class as tools. The distinction between 
a great man and a small one—between the poor 
and the rich, as a general thing—between the 
successful and the unsuccessful, is just there ; 
one has a purpose in life, and the other has 
none. There are all shades of strength and 
wisdom in the purposes of men; but it is a 
great thing to have a purpose, that rises from 
the animal to what may properly be called the 
human. I think that man’s capability of form- 
ing a purpose is his distinction from the brutes, 
just as much as his capability of speech is. 
But we are on the track to ciscover character 
of a still higher class than what we call success- 
ful men in the world. And we may be very 
sure, from the course of thought we have taken, 
that the higher grade must be character that 
has carried the civilization of purpose-forming 
to a still higher pitch, than the world has. 
The distinction between Christ and the men of 
this world, as to power and dignity of character 
—saying nothing of moral differences—is seen 
by a comparison of purposes. He had a more 
absolute, far-reaching, all-controlling purpose 
than other men. While other men have a pur- 
pose like a watch spring, that is weak, and can 
be stopped by a “eather or a grain of dust, and 
that acts for only twenty four hours, he had in 
the place of that a spring, like the one in this 
clock, that will rvn for ten days, with a motion 
that you can hear all over the room. The dif- 
ference in the size and temper of the coil of 
steel in the two cases, is like the difference be- 
tween him and other men. Study bis charac- 
ter, and you find from beginning to end that 
all his motions were governed by the purpose 
in him. His purpose was to do the will of his 
Father ; that purpose carried the whole ma- 
chinery from first to last with strength enough 
to force its way through all other influences 
and obstructions, and to accomplish its end 
perfectly. 

Here we may introduce another distinction. 
We compared Christ’s purpose to the spring of 
aclock, to begin with; but now, we will intro- 
duce another comparison, that will place his 
character, and all that takes form from him, 
on a positively higher grade. The nature of a 
watch spring is such, that though it will run 
twenty four hours, or even ten days, yet it ex- 
hausts itself at last. It uncoils to the extent 
of its elasticity, if nothing obstructs it, and then 





it stops till it is wound up again. We must 


find, in order to illustrate truthfully Christ’s 
purpose, a spring that brings this same elastic 
force to bear continuously—that does not have 
to be wound up every little while, and so is a 
superior force. We have in steam precisely 
that superior force: that is to say, assuming 
that fire and water are provided, there is a per- 


petual, steady force of steam for any length of 


time. And if you consider a moment, you 
will see that the nature and force of steam is 
the same as that of the watch spring—it is the 
force of elasticity in the water uncoiling itself. 
Water is of such a character, that by introdu- 
cing heat into it, it proves to be a spring coiled 
up. When heat is introduced it begins to un- 
coil itself, acting like a spring. Its nature is 
such that we can introduce heat to it through 
the sides of the vessel containing it, and so un- 
coil the spring in a continuous way and bring 
its action to bear. 

This is a very good illustration of the nature 
of the elasticity in Christ. While ordinary 
men have a purpose like a watch spring, that 
has a certain amount of elastic force, but which 
necessarily exhausts itself, and if kept in con- 
tinuous action must be wound up from time to 
time, Christ’s purpose is like the force of 
steam—constantly kept in action by caloric in- 
troduced from the Father. With him, the ma- 
chinery was all arranged, the force was started, 
and the communication from the Father to his 
heart, generating elasticity, was constantly open. 
The result was a steady force, like that of 
steam, which is all the time generating in the 
combination of water and heat. He did not 
have to be wound up—-did not get a start, and 
then drop down and have te be criticised, and 
labored with, and brought to the starting point 
again. The generating agency was continually 
entering him. All that was necessary to insure 
a continucus force, and the intensest force, in his 
character, was the maintenance of his commu- 
nication with the Father. This grade of char- 
acter I consider far superior to any that is 
formed in the world. Its purpose is generated 
and maintained by influx. Brutes, and the 
lowest class of men, have no purpose, but are 
moved by passing influences. The more eleva- 
ted sort of men have a purpose, but it is weak 
in its nature, and limited in its action; they 
have to be wound up. But aman of God, 
like Christ or Paul, and, in fact, all believers 
who have apprehended that which they are ap- 
prehended for, have a purpose that is inexhaus- 
tible and unchanging, maintained by spiritual 
influx, by their communication with God him- 
self. 

This view coincides pretty well with the view 
we took of the difference between a man of this 
world and a man of God, as illustrated by the 
curve and the straight line.—[See Free Church 
Circular, p. 108, “ Spiritual Geometry.””]—A 
man whose character is proceeding on the poly- 
gon principle, from impulse to impulse, is at 
work by a spring, and his spring has to be 
wound up from time to time: his purpose, like 
a spring, exhausts itself; and he has to be put 
through a course of criticism, which winds him 
up, and sends him on again. But a man whose 
course is in a true curve is under a force like 
that of steam: his purpose is generated by in- 
flux. We say the true curve in character and 
action is produced by the constant combination 
of two influences—-human will and inspiration. 
So steam is produced by the constant combina- 
tion of fire and water. The providing of steam 
power in the world is quite expensive ; but in 
spiritual dynamies it is the most economical and 
convenient method of action. Our own spirits 
are the water, and God is the fire ; it costs no- 
thing for fuel, and steam is generated constant- 
ly. 

: This superior kind of purpose—the motive 
force that was in Christ, in Paul, and in the 
Primitive church—is reproduced at all times by 
the power that raised Jesus from the dead. It 
is almighty. Place it in any circumstances, no 
matter where, or what obstructions and temp- 
tations may oppose—no matter how long it has 
to wait for success—it will go right on uncoil- 
ing itself—getting control of surrounding things, 





and forcing its way to its object by a law 





as inevitable as that by which steam ex- 
pands. Though it is not explosive like powder, 
but works in a gentle manner like steam; yet 
like steam, it is almighty, and it it cannot have 
vent, like that, it will explode worse than pow- 
der. Steam rises in a gentle quiet manner, 
and is very manageable, if the machinery is 
rightly contrived and managed, so that it has 
vent; but shut the boiler up, and continue 
your fire, and you will have an explosion worse 
than any of gunpowder. 

There is one apparent advantage that a 
spring power has over steam. A spring may be 
coiled up again—but if you remove the fire 
from steam it loses all its character and force. 
I think that is true of those who have known 
the force of truth. If they lose their connee- 
tion with it, they flat out worse than any other 
class. The difference between steam and the 
water that it cools into, is about the difference 
between the state of a man when under God’s 
Spirit, and his condition when he has lost his 
simplicity, and dropped down into a worldly 
spirit. He has then lost his purpose, and has 
no ambition—no foree. 

This discourse will enable us to define what 
we mean by earnestness—being in earnest. A 
man who has not been put under the force of 
God’s purpose—a force generated by the divine, 
eternal will—does not know anything about bes 
ing in earnest—he cannot know. There are 
all degrees in purpose—from the weak and 
vascillating purpose of infants, up to the al- 
mighty will of God; and you may speak of all 
degrees of earnestness; one man is relatively 
more earnest than another, because he has more 
purpose ; but earnestness in the absolute sense, 
is nothing less than a purpose generated and 
maintained by the eternal will, that is omnipo- 
tent—proof against all temptations and obstruc- 
tions. 





A Parable for Children. 


There was once a king who had a beautiful 
garden which he valued very much. One 
morning, on visiting it, he found that every 
thing seemed to be wilting and dying. He ap- 
proached a venerable and magnificent tree and 
said, ‘My noble Oak, what aileth thee?” to 
which the Oak answered in a desponding tone, 
“‘T am a great, rough, sprawling thing ; I bear 
no fruit; I have no fragrance, or beauty; I 
take up a great deal of room, and keep the sun 
from the grass and the flowers, so that they 
cannot grow; it is better for me to be out of 
the way.” The king passed on to his favorite 
rose, which was drooping and fading, and said, 
** My pretty Rose, what aileth thee 7” and the 
Rose said—‘ I am of no use, my flowers come 
to nothing ; if I were only like the fruitful vine 
I would be content;”? But he found the vine 
all trailing in the dust, and when he said, ‘* My 
beautiful Vine, what aileth thee ?”’ it made a 
similar complaint—* I am a poor, feeble thing, 
[ cannot even hold myself up, but must depend 
on others for my support; it I were only yon- 
der giant Oak, affording shade and shelter to 
others, or even this beautiful Rose, giving 
pleasure to all who behold it, I should not be 
discouraged.”? Again the king passed on, and 
lo, a bright little eye looked up to welcome him. 
‘“*Why my dear little Heart’s-ease, what makes 
you look so bright and smiling?” ‘O, I 
thought it would please you to have me cheer- 
ful and contented. I suppose if you had want- 
ed me to be an Oak, you would have planted 
an acorn; or if you had wanted me to bea 
Rose or a Vine, you would have planted me 
such ; but as you planted me a Heart’s-ease, I 
thought that was what you wanted of me, and 
I would try and be the best little Heart’s-ease 
that ever I could.” 





J&F We should learn to be contented in discontent. 
At the same time that we are dissatisfied with our 
present attainments in wisdom and spiritual life, we 
may rejoice in our present experience—in the pres- 
ent manifestation of the will of God to us—knowing 
that ‘all things are of God,’ and that ‘all thiags 
work for good to those that love God.’ This is a very 
marked characteristic of Paul’s life. While, on the one 
hand, he was full of present thankfulness and grati- 
tude, on the other, he was always looking forward to 
future attainments :—* Not as though I had already 
attained, (says he,) either were already perfect : but 
I follow after, if that Imay apprehend that for which 
I also am apprehended of Christ Jesus. Brethren, I 
count not myself to have apprehended : but this one 
thing I do, forgetting those things which are behind, 
and reaching forth unto those things which are before, 
I press toward the mark for the prize of the high call- 
of God in Christ Jesus.” Phil. 3: 12—14. 





Letters Received. 
A. Coleman; 8. Bailey; F. Long; J. E. Howard; 
8. Field; L. G. Richmond; E. Y. Joslen. 
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